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DANGER SIGNALS 


N October 2 the long-expected hostilities took 

place between the 500 army officers marooned 
in the National Hotel in Havana and the “Ser- 
geants’ Army,” headed by Fulgencio Batista and 
representing the Grau government. After an all- 
day struggle in which 100 were killed and 250 
wounded, the government forces won a complete 
victory. Whether this victory will strengthen the 
Grau government is still uncertain. The A.B.C. 
remains hostile to the régime, and it is even re- 
ported that the army will now establish a military 
dictatorship. 

During the course of the fighting an American 
onlooker was accidentally killed, while the death 
of others was averted by the courageous skill of 
Ambassador Sumner Welles who secured a tem- 
porary truce during which American residents in 
the vicinity were evacuated. Confronted with the 
first pitched battle since the overthrow of Presi- 
dent Machado, the United States has steadfastly 
held to a non-intervention policy. Whatever the 
future may bring forth, the Roosevelt administra- 
tion is entitled to high praise for a policy of un- 
precedented restraint toward the Cuban crisis; 
any other administration would have long since 
placed the island under military occupation. 


The Proposed Sugar Agreement 

Taking advantage of the chaos in Cuba—which 
is unable for the moment to protect its interests— 
American sugar producers and refiners have at- 
tempted to stampede the administration into ac- 
cepting a sugar stabilization agreement, the adop- 
tion of which would be disastrous not only for 
Cuba but for the principle of economic planning. 
Despite misleading press dispatches, these efforts 
have not succeeded, and the plan may yet be 
blocked if given sufficient publicity. 

In the proposal to divide the American sugar 
market among the various producers, which is 
now awaiting the approval of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration, Cuba is given an 


annual export quota to the United States of only 
1,700,000 tons. The plan provides that the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation may buy and 
segregate a further quota averaging 200,000 tons 
annually during the next three years, but these 
purchases are purely optional. The 1,700,000 
tons guaranteed Cuba is little more than half of 
Cuba’s annual average export to the United States 
between 1927 and 1931. What is worse, the 
agreement proposes to reduce imports of Cuban 
refined sugar to the United States to 250,000 tons, 
or about one-half that imported during 1982. This 
tonnage is so small that no refiner in Cuba will be 
able to operate on his allotted share. Consequent- 
ly, itis probable that this agreement will put these 
refiners, including the Hershey Corporation, out 
of business, for the benefit of the American re- 
finers organized in the Sugar Institute. Such 
drastic restrictions on the Cuban sugar industry 
will doom the island to prolonged economic dis- 
tress. 

If the new sugar proposal actually aided any 
considerable group of Americans, the sacrifice of 
Cuba might be justified by nationalistic standards. 
Actually, however, the two interests most bene- 
fited — the beet-sugar producers and the sugar- 
refiners — are relatively unimportant. Less than 
21% per cent of our farmers are engaged in the 
production of sugar beets, and only 14,000 laborers 
are employed in sugar refineries. The most sur- 
prising feature of the new agreement is that it 
contains no guarantee that the shocking conditions 
in the beet-sugar fields—under which young chil- 
dren labor long hours for starvation wages—will 
be abolished. On the contrary, in giving the beet- 
sugar producers an annual quota of 1,750,000 tons, 
which is in excess of the maximum ever pro- 
duced, the agreement will tend to encourage fur- 
ther exploitation of labor. 

Finally, the adoption of this agreement, to- 
gether with the proposed codes dealing with so- 
called “fair practices,” may place governmen 
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approval on practices of American refiners organ- 
ized in the Sugar Institute which the Hoover ad- 
ministration attempted to enjoin as monopolistic. 
This generosity toward the refiners is particularly 
striking in view of the fact that they already show 
large profits. In 1932, for example, the Ameri- 
can Sugar Refining Company had a net income of 
$4,327,987. The ratification of the sugar agree- 
ment will not only permanently cripple Cuba but 
may establish a precedent under which any Ameri- 
can manufacturer, no matter how large his pres- 
ent profits or how unsocial his labor practices, will 
be able to demand the support of the government 
in excluding foreign competition. Such an agree- 
ment is the antithesis of national or international 
planning. It is to be hoped that the administra- 
tion will take the sugar question out of the hands 
of the American producers, and place the problem 
of lowering the sugar duty squarely before the 
next session of Congress, while proceeding to con- 
clude a new reciprocity agreement with Cuba. 


The Anglo-Argentine Trade Agreement 


Although the Roosevelt administration has not 
yet concluded a trade agreement with any Latin 
American country, Great Britain has quietly pro- 
ceeded to strengthen its commercial interests in 
the Western Hemisphere. On September 26 it 
signed an important agreement with Argentina, 
in which the latter promised to reduce the tariff 
on about one-third of the goods now imported 
from Great Britain and to maintain existing 
schedules on the remaining imports. Despite the 
fact that these tariff concessions will supposedly 
be extended to third parties by virtue of the most- 
favored-nation clause, the agreement will actually 
benefit British manufacturers to a greater extent 
than those of other countries because duties are 
reduced on articles in which England already has 
the lead. Moreover, the provision that motor cars 
will be hereafter assessed on the basis of weight 
rather than value should give the advantage to 
British cars, which are lighter than those of other 
countries. 

Argentina prefaced the signature of this im- 
portant agreement by joining the League of Na- 
tions on September 25, subject to a reservation 
declining to recognize the Monroe Doctrine as 
mentioned in Article XXI of the Covenant. These 
two events, together with the Argentine note of 
September 8 protesting against any possibility of 
American intervention in Cuba, indicate that Ar- 
gentina intends to maintain complete freedom of 
action so far as the United States is concerned. 
If these two powers are not to engage in a rivalry 
which will prevent the development of inter- 
American understanding, it is imperative that 
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they conclude a trade agreement before the open- 
ing of the Montevideo conference. In view, how. 
ever, of the apparent reluctance of the Agricultura] 
Adjustment Administration to resist the sugar 


lobby, it is doubtful whether President Roosevelt - 


will agree to admit Argentine meat, flax and fruit 
—a concession which will be necessary if Argen- 
tina is to lower its duties on American exports, 
If, after extolling the virtues of reciprocity agree. 
ments, Washington should fail in the present ne- 


gotiations, not only with Argentina but with Co. | 


lombia and Brazil, the prospects for a successful 
outcome of the Montevideo conference this De. 
cember will not be bright. 


Aiding the Trujillo Dictatorship 

Another questionable development occurred on 
September 23 when Secretary of the Navy Swan- 
son announced that Major Watson of the Marine 
Corps had been assigned to assist President Tru- 
jillo in training the Dominican army. On numer- 
ous occasions the Trujillo administration has been 
charged with the same atrocities as the ill-fated 
Machado régime in Cuba. Whether or not these 
charges are true, there is little doubt that Presi- 
dent Trujillo is a dictator who is planning to be 
re-elected in 1934. The assignment of Major Wat- 
son, who has already served as “naval attaché” 
in the Dominican Republic, to assist in the train- 
ing of the army appears innocent on the surface; 


but actually it will serve to strengthen the posi- } 


tion of Trujillo against local opposition. Secre- 
tary Swanson is unconsciously inaugurating a 
policy of underwriting dictatorship in the Domini- 
can Republic at the very time when Ambassador 
Welles is struggling to undo the tragic results of 
such a policy in Cuba. If it is true that the State 
Department has not been consulted concerning 
this appointment, the question should be re-opened 
and the Major kept at home. 
RAYMOND LESLIE BUELL 


The United States, in response to a British sug- 
gestion, has declined to hold up the construction of 


four new cruisers. The ships in question are four | 
10,000-ton 6-inch-gun cruisers whichare authorized | 


and already contracted for under the new $238,- 
000,000 naval building program. They are al- 
lowed under the terms of the London Naval 
Treaty, but are the first of this type to be laid 
down by any power. The British suggestion, 


which was made to Mr. Norman Davis during the } 


recent disarmament talks in London, did not ques- 
tion the legal right of the United States to go 
ahead with its building program; it was pointed 
out, however, that the construction of this new 
type now might prevent a reduction in the size of 
cruisers at the 1935 naval conference. w.T.S. 
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